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Earabaldi and Country. 


Mr. Cuiay has left us no more enduring memorial of greatness than 
his memorable and eloquent orations in behalf of the South American 
Republics struggling for independence. Mr. Webster did not hesitate 
to openly advocate the cause of suffering Greece, and expressed the 
heartfelt sympathy of a Nation, wherever freedom was battling for 
ahome. The statesmen of to-day are dumb in the presence of en- 
croachments and outrages upon innocent people, no matter how flagi- 
tious. Do we stand as we ought before the world, when we can calmly 
and contentedly behold a glorious cause falling, or the chains doubly 
riveted upon a noble, though unfortunate people. The world does not 
afford a more humiliating spectacle than to see a proud Republic cow- 
ering before the threatened displeasure of a despotic power. Diplo- 
macy has come to be only a deceitful mask, which enables a lecherous 
and diseased body politic to hide its inherent deformity, and cover up 
the most infamous purposes, 

England has never dared to flaunt in our face, officially, the real 
sympathy she has, on the part of her public men, with the Southern 
Confederacy. The ways of diplomacy, with her, have been but the 
devices and resorts of villainy, which only smiles the more blandly, 
as the ruin of its victim becomes more certain and complete. It would 
have been more suited to our character, as a power among the Nations, 
if we had shown our disregard of England’s friendship or enmity, by 
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a silent contempt, rather than to have betrayed such extreme solici- 
tude, which could only be interpreted as a sign of weakness. But, 
the truth is, our cousins over the water are, in many respects, very 
similar to us. ‘They have a like regard for success, as an indication 
of worth and strength. They draw about them the mantie of self- 
righteousness, and shut their eyes to the enormities and infamies of 
other Nations. They are afflicted with a moral blindness fearful to 
behold, unless it happen, as it sometimes does, that they perceive in 
the proposed prostration, or dismemberment of a Nation, the signs of 
ultimate detriment to themselves. We cannot forget, however, that 
the great heart of the English is true to us, just as it is to the cause of 
human freedom, and against injustice and despotism everywhere. We 
have seen this demonstrated in the generous welcome extended but 
recently to that staunch patriot and undaunted warrior, Garabaldi. 
But the other side of the picture, connected with his sudden and mys- 
terious departure, illustrates what we have said. England, as ruler, 
has no sympathy to spare for the most glorious cause. While Eng- 
land, as ruled, opens wide the door of her heart, and bids all enter 
who are in distress or danger; sends greeting every where to freedom’s 
sons and daughters. 

Garabaldi left England, the object of his visit only half accom- 
plished, but still, with experience enough to convince him and the 
world, that the English, as a people, are the true friends of Republi- 
can progress. Strange indeed would it be, if a Nation which boasts 
itself the asylum and refuge of the oppressed, should show itself cold 
or even luke-warm when called upon to testify against the oppressor. 
Stranger is it that we, who boast ourselves of a higher freedom and a 
nobler mission, should lower our standard and vacillate between our 
love for the right and our fear of the strong. We have recently re- 
ceived, with open arms, the Naval Representative of a Nation, whose 
garments are reeking with the blood of victims ruthlessly slaughtered 
for daring to aspire to the God-given rights which we enjoy. ‘To be 
sure, that Nation extended to us, in the hour of our deepest trial, the 
only word of cordial sympathy received from a foreign power. But 
we are in no need of God-speeds which close our hearts to the cry of 
suffering humanity, anywhere. A few years ago, and Kossuth came 
among us, awakening, by the charm of his person, and the power of 
true eloquence, a new interest and a deeper enthusiasm in a falling 
but glorious cause. Our people listened, with beating heart 
and clenched hand, to the story of bitter, burning wrong, which 
Hungary had suffered. Is not the story as true to-day as it was then ? 
And if we look away from ourselves, how pitiful to behold the 
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posture of England, cringing before the behests of that arch-traitor 
and enemy of progress, Napoleon the little. The latter is the most 
facile villain in the world: He took up the canse of the Italians only 
to ensnare them in his fatal toils. And, to-day, because forsooth he 
wills it, Garabaldi has the door of welcome closed against him in 
merry England. Eternal honor to the people who recognized, at his 
advent, the holy cause of Italian freedom, and cheered the heart of a 
hero with hopes of a brighter future. Perpetual infamy to the rulers 
whose craven obeisance and timorous policy drove Garabaldi from 
their shores. There is a touching beauty in the life of this man, 
which appeals to the best instincts of every heart. And there is no 
man who represents a more gallant people or a grander cause. Gara- 
baldi possesses that shining virtue which constitutes his chief title to 
nobility—the purest unselfishness. He labors and sacrifices, not to 
attain the insignia of rank or the paltry honor of office, but to secure 
the priceless boon of freedom to his country. To that object he de- 
votes his life, and will never fail, while Italy calls to labor and sacri- 
fice for her redemption. In these days of easy virtue and decaying 
patriotism, we may well look to the character of Garabaldi for a 
bright example of patriotism, and a noble illustration of the Christian 
virtues. We toss our cap in air and shout ourselves hoarse over men 
who merit only the hot indignation and bitter contenipt ofevery patriot 
heart. ‘The most momentous interest, and the extremest peril of the 
Republic, weigh as nothing in the scale, when compared with private 
resentment, emoluments and office. These are facts so patent that we 
cannot shut our eyes to them. They tell the story of many a defeat, 
carrying alarm and dismay to loyal hearts. And because they give 
hope, and hope is strength to this infernal rebellion, the enemies of 
Republican Institutions are already howling over what scems to them 
the death struggles of the Republic. We need not to be told that we 
have among us bright and inspiring examples of unselfish patriotism 
and heroic devotion. We cannot forget them, And the lesson 
they teach us, there is need enough to learn, if we are ever to be 
worthy of the legacy they have left us. We pay our silent and weep- 
ing tribute to the memory of our fallen heroes. And while we 
mourn, the startling fact comes home to us, that men do not and will 
not forget self, even while country is gasping for life, and traitors’ 
hands are red with brothers’ blood. Would that we might find a gleam 
of hope in the example of our public men; that they might teach us 


‘That a country’s a thing men should die for at need,” 


and not merely prate of liberty and rights. 
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Yet, though we do not find at home that virtue which, strong in its 
simplicity and enduring as life, leads us upward and onward—we need 
not go back to antiquity for it. We have a living hero, even in the 
Ninéteenth Century. We ask no better model than Garabaldi, whose 
efforts, sacrifices and sufferings for the independence and freedom of 
Italy, will present a shining record on the page of history. 

We believe him, to-day, the most popular man in the world, simply 
because he is the most disinterested. And we pay him homage, not 
only fur what he has done, but for what he zs. Of incorruptible integ- 
rity, undaunted purpose, and generous philanthropy, he challenges 
our admiration andlove. It is because he displays the humble virtues 
of common life, is always at the post of duty, refuses all rewards for 
his gallant deeds, and lives in such Spartan simplicity, that he wins 
the hearts of his countrymen, and extorts the highest praise, even from 
his enemies. He is now waiting and watching, on the lonely, rocky 
island of Caprera, for the auspicious moment when he can again un- 
sheath his sword, and strike for liberty and justice. He has caused as 
much terror at Rome, as Hannibal did, when he rode up to the gate 
and defiantly cast his javelin into the city. The“ eternal city” found 
Spartacus a most determined and formidable enemy ; two of her best 
generals being summoned from service abroad, before the heroie gladi- 
ators were destroyed. 

These were brave men, yet Rome has never had a more implacable 
foe than the hero of Caprera. The flattery of princes, the riches 
and luxuries of European Capitals, cannot induce him to abandon his 
purpose. Italy must be free. Ife has seen the bright dawn of a new 
era for the land of his hopes and prayers, While 
* Native hills and plains are ringing 
With the sound of joy ounce more— 


Charming echoes send the Music 


Fro \ hore 
om siore 


‘This dawn is ushering in the glorious day of complete disenthrall- 
ment from the bigotry and intolerance of Popery. The tiara rests 
upon an uneasy head: the throne of the pope is supported by foreign 
hayonets—the citadel of superstition has been entered, and must svon 
be surrendered to those who love the liberty which the Gospel brings. 
Soon, let us hope, the land of Italy will stand united before the world, 
and a Nation shall be born again. 

‘The Seas and the Alps shall Italy bound; 

The oppressor no more in her land shall be found ; 

The banner of freedom we'll spread to the air, 


And from Appenines rush in a chariot of fire.” GG 2.4 
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. The Cruise of “The Sparh.” 
y Wirnovt doubt the majority of our readers will pause, in no little 
it wonderment, as their eyes fall upon the subject of our sketch, “The 
r= Cruise of the Spark?” What can that mean? Who wrote this? 
S and similar exclamations and interrogations, will be frequent, until, 
S perhaps, curiosity will prove sufficiently strong to lead a few to wade 
nv through these pages, uninteresting to the larger number. Rest assu- 
s red, Reader, in the outset, we do not promise you mueh that is thrill- 
n ing. The age of personal adventure has gone by ; yet an age has suc- 
y ceeded, scarcely less fertile in imetdent. It is not our intention to 
i attempt to rival that scholarly production of the lamented Hugh Mil- 
iS ler—* The cruise of the Betsey.”—We have no scientific researches to 
te lay before you. But, in a word, our story is the simple narrative of a 
d College vacation tour, which, to the nine who passed those three event- 
st ful weeks together, will ever afford a never failing theme of pleasant 
i- thought and conversation. For their sakes, chiefly, I assume the capaci- 
ty of historian; and if, while I commit to the printed page incidents so 
le fresh and pleasant to ¢heiz memories, I can at the same time interest 
you, and drop here and there some suggestions, drawn from a rich ex- 
is perience, which shall prove of the least benefit to those who may seek, 
W in various ways, to while away the coming, long, summer vacation, I 


shall consider myself a fortunate individual, and rest with satisfaction 
over easily won laurels. 

Nearly a year has passed since the subject of our story, set sail from 
our own New Haven waters, upon an expedition, which, to those who 
formed the crew, seems more eventful than veteran “ ¢a7’’ could nar- 


ll rate. The College year had closed. The long dreaded “ Biennial,” 
ts Commencement week, with its scenes of interest, and going home, had 
wa already become matters of history. ‘These College walls were almost 
on deserted, save here and there an impatient lingerer, waiting the arrival 
4 of a “substantial letter” from home, in the shape of about one hundred 
id, 


dollars, so essential to his leaving town with a quiet conscience. At 

home myself, I was spared the trouble of packings and removals, and 

was therefore at once thrown upon my own resources to find where- 

with to while away the sultry summer days. My Biennial exertions 

had left me nearly exhausted, that is, as far at least as regards my be- 
XXIX. 33* 
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ing able to give the Faculty any farther information with reference to 
what remained in my brain, after two years of College life. Now, 
how to pass the vacation was the absorbing subject of my thoughts, 
as well as of a number of others similarly situated. A happy project 
was at last hit upon. We’ll turn navigators, excursionists, traveling 
musicians, on an independent footing; sail our own craft, cook our own 
food, take care of ourselves entirely, and when our purses run low, re- 
plenish them, by the piles of Greenbacks, which will result from the 
large and delighted audiences, who must flock to hear our novel enter- 
tainments. ‘The project was well planned; you shall see how well it 
was carried into effect. 

To charter a yacht, was the first business requiring attention. The 
“Electric Spark,” as she was formerly called, but more recently ab- 
breviated to “ The Spark,” was found to be the on/y craft owned in 
this seaport city, sufficiently large, or at all adapted to our purpose. 
She was roomy, fast, easily managed, and sea-worthy, qualities which 
were all, subsequently, thoroughly tested. A bargain with the owuer 
was at once struck, and all the necessary arrangements for the outfit 
made. A Captain, Mate, Purser, Steward, Assistant Steward, Surgeon 
and Gunner, were regularly elected officers, leaving two only remain- 
ing as privates. Rules of implicit obedience to the orders of com- 
manding officers were enjoined, on penalty of being placed upon half 
rations. By the way, as to rations. Rest assured our locker was well 
stocked with eatables and drinkables; the latter of course EXCLUSIVE- 
LY for SICKNESS,—a very wise provision. Pipes and tobacco, reading 
matter, cooking utensils, a trunk and carpet-bags of “ store clothes,” 
fireworks, bedding, &c., constituted a heterogeneous cargo. Friday 
morning, the 7th of August, was fixed upon as the day of sailing. 
That morning dawned bright and “serene,” and at an early hour a 
ponderous load of baggage, accompanied by the nine, in the uniform of 
the “ Varuna Boat-club, was at the wharf, ready to embark. <A half 
hour spent in stowing away snugly our outfit, and making all fast, and 
we loose from our moorings, hoist sail, and with a gentle breeze drop 
quietly out of the harbor, firing a salute from our signal gun, a piece 
of ordnance of no mean proportions. There is always a novelty at- 
tending the beginning of any such expedition, which for a time adds 
interest to every sight and incident, and leads all to be wide awake 
and ready, with eye and ear, awaiting each new development. So it 
was with us in the present case. For days it was pleasant, when 
nothing else attacted our attention, to lie on deck and watch the sail- 
ing of the “ Spark,” as she skimmed over the waves; pleasant to watch 
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the waves themselves, chasing one another in frolicsome mirth. But 
this novelty soon wore away, till at length nothing but a lashing sea, 
disturbed in the least our equilibrium, as we lay for hours reading, 
sleeping, or smoking our pipes. 

Our first day’s sail brought us to anchor, about four o’clock, in the 
little bay near the Guilford Point House—where we lay all night. 
Anchoring, making everything trim, and having spread our blankets, 
we went ashore in search of sport. We lounged about upon the 
grass,—smoked, drank cooling beverages, procured a hackman in the 
evening to drive us to the town, where we serenaded a Young Ladies’ 
Sewing Society, and were invited in to join the company; but we, of 
course, declined the invitation. A word for the Guilford Point House. 
We have visited many watering places, but none where they set as 
fine a ¢ab/e as at this unpretending resort; as for drinks and ices, 
our gunner can testify to the quality of Jim’s Rum Punches—and all 
of us, to the most delicious lemonades and claret ever tasted. At 
early dawn we are again under sail—for we wish to make New Lon- 
don before night-fall. During the morning, our headway was excellent, 
and had not one of our number wished to /and near the Connecticut, 
to run home and tell his mother where he was, and what he was doing, 
we should, doubtless, have accomplished our purpose. But, as it hap- 
pened, with the afternoon came a head wind, and a cloudy sky—and it 
was nearly dark before we passed the river. There was no harbor 
now nearer than New London, and we must push on to ¢hat at al! 
events. The afternoon wore slowly away,—and far more slowly the 
distance between us and our desired port. The clouds had thickened, 
and soon “ pree‘pitation” commenced in the form of a drizzling rain. 
Our canvas covering, the only protection we had from the storm, was 
at once spread, and all, save the Captain and Pilot, stretched them 
selves longitudinally beneath it. Smoking and joking, were the re- 
sorts to keep away the blues at such times. Now and then a sea-sick 
companion would crawl quietly out of his position, and soon be seen 
apparently gazing intently into the blue waves. As a squall at times 
struck the sails, and the sharp tones of the Captain were heard, 
“ Hard a lee!’ “which way you heading ?” the timorous Mate would 
start in fear, expressing a wish that we were home, or, “I'd give five 


” 


dollars if we were tied up somewhere,”—which latter expression be- 
came a by-word for the rest of the cruise, whenever the sea became 
rough. ‘Toward midnight we were safely “tied up” to a schooner in 
New London harbor. Sunday morning brought with it a sunny day. 
The Stewards get up an extra breakfast of hot-coffee, fish, and mash- 
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ed potatoes; lots are drawn for the forenoon and afternoon watches, 
and after sundry ablutions and brushings, we start for church. Per- 
haps you can imagine the sensation that was produced, particularly 
among the female portion of the congregation, as eight, in sailor cos- 
tume, with “Yale” 
The observed of all, we of course, bore ourselves with unwonted dig- 


glittering upon their belts, marched up a church aisle. 


nity. ‘Tis useless for me to attempt to narrate a// the multitudinous 
incidents which are so vividly impressed upon our minds, and have a 
seeming importance, which others could not appreciate. We have 
more to say about New London, in connection with our homeward trip, 
and will therefore leave it now. 

Thé next day we are off again, and about the middle of the after- 
noon, are tied to the bow of a new Steamer, the Yazoo, nearly com- 
pleted, in the Mystic river,—a steamer which, not many months after, 
bore two of our crew to the cotton fields of Louisiana. Our purses 
now began to remind us of the fleeting character of worldly posses- 
sions, and therefore our musical powers must be brought into requisi- 
tion to meet the demands of the *‘ Commissary Department.” Hand- 
bills might be seen, posted about the town of Mystic, advertising a 
grand, and highly attractive Concert, in some such form as this : 

CONCERT!! 

The Yale College Glee Club, consisting of eight superior vocalists, 
will give one of their highly entertaining Concerts, consisting of Col- 
P. M. 

The Club are cruising in the Yacht “ Spark,” and will appear in 
the costume of the Yale Navy. 








lege Songs, Glees, and Popular Airs, at j at 


Admission 25 cents. 


Evening came; the Hall is lighted; Door-keepers stationed at 
their posts, awaiting comers—with all the dignity of an “ English Op- 
era.” One and another would come, and endeavor to look in at the 
door, to ascertain the character of the audience, before venturing the 
expenditure of twenty-five cents. We were careful, however, to keep 


the doors closed, after the manner of “secret” organizations. By giv- 
ing away a quantity of Tickets, we, at the appointed hour for the en- 
tertainment, had an audience of perhaps fifty. A prefatory speech 
introduces the exercises, in which we declare that we are not profes- 
sional singers, and stating that most of the songs we shall sing, “ will 
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be those we have been accustomed to sing under the elms that sur- 
round our College home.” Applause follows our very first effort. We 
were encouraged,—soon encored,—until, at the close of our Program- 
me, we are called upon to sing, by special request, additional songs. 
Congratulations and praises accompany this first effort. Excuses are 
offered for the size of our audience. “Our people did not know of 
your Concert soon enough.” “ Come and give us another, and we will 
give you a full house,” &e. Ixpenses all paid, we find a balance in 
our favor of over Two Dollars.—A success, certainly. We were sat- 
isfied, and leave Mystic, congratulating ourselves on so successful a 
debut. 

Our next place of landing was S/onington, where our Capthin had 
some acquaintances ; a place for which he ever seemed to show a de- 
cided partiality. I ought not to have forgotten the Bradford Island 
House, with its gay young ladies, who appeared to be of a decidedly 
social turn, and ready to do anything in their power to make the Isl- 
and as pleasant for us as possible. The mementoes of ribbons, handker- 
chiefs, cartes de visites, &c., bespoke an unusual interest in us adven- 
turers, which interest, if we are rightly informed, has not altogether 
died out at the present time, and, I believe, was a reciprocal one. Ask 
our Surgeon. But now for Stonington—and Watch Hill. Encour- 
aged at our first concert attempt, we had determined upon repeating 
our programme at these two places also. Watch Hill was crowded to 
overflowing at this season, with the “ gay and festive” from the cities, 
and daily, many were refused accommodations for want of room. A 
damper was at once put upon our expectations here, by our inability 
to procure the dining ball for our purpose. It required too much time 
and labor to remove the furniture and replace it. At the request, 
therefore, of some of the guests, we sang in the open air, from the 
balcony of the Atlantic House, receiving in return a handsome dona- 
tion. Our Concert at Stonington, however, was the most decided suc- 
cess of any during the cruise,—and we shall ever remember our friends 
there, for, we believe we have many, with enthusiastic admiration. 
The Ilop at the Wadawannuck, the xight trip to Bradford’s Island, 
with those interesting and interested young ladies, are too deeply im- 
pressed upon our memories, to be soon forgotten. 

Two days and nights spent in this vicinity, and again we sail East 
ward, for that far-famed resort of fashion, during the Summer months, 
Newport, R. I. [ may be allowed here to picture the manner in which 
we passed a single day upon the water, as a specimen of the rest, for I 
believe much of the highest enjoyment of those three weeks was found 
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when we were, for ten or twelve long hours—in some cases twice that 
number—under sail, bound for some distant port. Regardless of per- 
sonal appearance during the day, at night we simply wrapped a blanket 
or shawl about us, and with a carpet-bag for a pillow, stowed ourselves 
away as closely as we well could Ze, upon the hard bottom of our 
craft, for rest. Jokes and laughter rang over the water till late hours, 
and we were sufficiently tired to close our eyes. At day-break there 
was an early turnout of the whole crew; for, as soon as one awoke, it 
was useless for the others to attempt to prolong sleep. A healthy 
plunge in the cooling “ brine” was the initiatory to our arranging our 
toilet. Decks were then scrubbed, everything put in trim, pipes light- 
ed, and we all waited, while the stewards prepared the morning meal. 
This usually consisted of hot coffe, cold meat, fresh fish, potatoes, or, 
at times, simply bread and milk, according to the condition of our 
locker. We, at times, had royal meals, which we can assure all, were 
duly appreciated. Breakfast finished, we take our p/pes again, the 
Captain gives his orders for the morning, stations a man at the helm, 
we lounge about, reading, writing to —— well,—ask our Gunner and 
Surgeon. ‘The hot sun soon creates a thirst for something cooling— 
and our Gunner suggests the idea of a Punch. The Stewards com- 
mence operaiions. ‘The ice-box comes forth, and no mean category of 
drinkables. The Gunner inbibes his punch. The rest of the crew 
keep the Gunner company, and the Stewards busy, for a half hour, 
when, after another punch for the Gunner, we settle down again to 
our former quiet. Noon brings the contents of the locker again into 
requisition, and soon again another punch for the Gunner, &c., &e. 
Our sail to the mouth of that most beautiful of all northern Bays, the 
Narragansett, was not rapid, but a gentle progress. ‘The ocean swell, 
as we rounded Point Judith, was grand in the extreme. Evening, 
however, came upon us, when still ten miles from anchorage, and with 
it, a perfect calm over the surface of the Bay. Our oars were brought 
out, and till nearly morning-light, all by turns ply them, to prevent 
drifting back to sea, or running upon hidden rocks. Early Sunday 
morning, after a sail of twenty-four hours, we once more came to an- 
chor, just beneath the guns of old Fort Adams. Tere, Reader, we 
must leave you, for the present. The most interesting part of our 
story is yet to come; but we must reserve it—and a little bit of ad- 
vice to pleasure-seckers—till another Number of the “ Lit.” 

M—. “ STEWARD.” 
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Che Federalist. 


BY HENRY PAINE BOYDEN, WORCESTER, MASS, 





Neque enim res est ulla in qua proprius ad Deorum nunun virtus accedat huma- 
na quam civitates aut condere novas conseryafe jam conditas.—Cic. de Repub, 
ANALYSIS. 


I. National exigencies. 
II. Authors of the Federalist. 
Ill. The Federalist. 
IV. The prominent political teachings. 
V. Conclusion. 
ORATION. 

The character of the four years that followed the Revolution, was a 
strange and gloomy one. <A terrible revulsion succeeded the intense 
strain, and dangers that men had dreamed not of, confronted them. 
National bankruptcy stared them full in the face; anarchy appeared 
inevitable; an awful disaster seemed impending the brilliant outset of 
the war. There were serious complications abroad, and greater dan- 
gers at home. Separation was threatened; a division into three Con- 
federacies was openly discussed ; the very air was tainted with insur- 
rection. The soldiery had incensed the people, and the people the sol- 
diery. Congress was for weeks without a quorum; the treasury 
without resources; the people without energy; Washington without 
hope. More than all, the Articles of Confederation proved inefficient. 
The defects were so radical, that no superficial legislation could re- 
move them. A new combination, a new union on a ciflerent basis, 
was imperatively necessary. Without it, there could be no peace, no 
security. Groping on, the nation spent four tumultous and apprehen- 
sive years. And yet all the confusion, and incoherency and bound- 
less chaos, were only significant of the concluding scenes of one period, 
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and were prophetic of a new and brighter epoch. The very extrem- 
ity of the situation inspired courage. Men seemed assured in the lat- 
ter days, that from the Old, the New would arise, purer and stronger; 
that the four years would form a palimpsest, in which the darkness of 
the Past would be transfigured into the glories of the Future. And 
when the Old Confederation had entirely crumbled away, and when 
Congress appealed to the constituent authority, there was no mad 
reeling or staggering in the nation, but hopefully it began its work, 
The Convention was a stormy one, for democracy, monarchy, state 
rights, centralism engaged in bitter conflict. As usual, from a clash- 
ing of interests resulted a compromise. “The plan in all its parts,” 
Hamilton declares,“ was a plan of accommodation.” 

To defend the new plan before the people, all circumstance s seemed 
to unite in demanding Alexander Hamilton. In this great work, he 
associated with himself, John Jay and James Madison, and in connee- 
tion with them, he published that remarkable series of essays, which 
is universally recognized as a standard commentary on the Constitu- 
tion, and which, for lucidness of thought, clearness of style, and clas- 
sical elegance of composition, claims a place by the side of Burke and 
Bolingbroke. 

The contributions of John Jay did not exceed six. But his can- 
dor, resolution, zeal, integrity, had won him the public confidence, and 
he was a powerful auxiliary. James Madison, the second of the great 
Three, was a man of unusual character and influence. Entering poli- 
tics when still young, he soon found his way to the Continental Con- 
gress, a body unrivalled save by the Long Parliament of Charles the 
First, and the French National Assembly. The same high position 
that he gained here, he afterwards held in the Convention of ’87. Of 
a meditative disposition, with a calm, slow temperament, he was dis- 
tingnished less for the brilliancy of his talents, than for the accuracy of 
his attainments. The task of founding a system of Government, is the 
most exalted duty of the statesman, and it was one, which all the hab- 
its of his previous life, and the natural bent of his mind fitted Madison 
to perform. 

To Alexander Hamilton the nation owes most. From him the Fed- 
eralist received its strength. Born on one of the West Indies, he 
came early to the United States, and immediately entered upon that 
wonderful career, that is perhaps more brilliant than any other in the 
annals of the country. When but seventeen, and still a student in 
Princeton College, he published a pamphlet of seventy-four pages, 
which was received by the Whigs, as a triumphant vindication of their 
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opinions, and which was attributed to John Jay, then in the maturity 
of his powers. “From that time forth,” Troup says, “ Hamilton was 
a Whig oracle.’ Thus auspiciously did he enter the political arena; 
a golden moment, too, when a weary nation was awaiting its deliver- 
ance. For more tnan twenty-five years, he continued in the lists, the 
crowned defender of the Republic, and then with honors bright before 
him and brave prospects, he fell, amid the sobbing and mourning of 
the nation, a victim to feudal notions of honor. His mind was one of 
extraordinary grasp and comprehension, with powers to originate 
systems of government, and with the intrepidity to put them into exe- 
cution. His splendid genius, his administrative faculties, his youth, 
when he first dazzled the country, his powers of thought so versatile, 
his command of speech so fascinating, call vividly up, the man in 
whom England put her trust, when that great fabric of government 
which the centuries had been perfecting, was threatened. But higher 
than Pitt, impartial history will place Hamilton. The one saved: the 
other created. To be sure, he never gained the earnest sympathy of 
the masses; to be sure, his theory of morals was somewhat like Sir 
Robert Walpole’s; to be sure, he was aristocratic; but he was loyal 
to the nation, loyal to liberty, loyal to the law. He was indeed the 
champion and representative of the law, Jefferson of the principle of 
liberty. 

There wa? need of talent, and hope, and courage. A great nation, 
just disen‘thralled, was without a government, and its life seemed sus- 
pende !. while the People were discussing the question of their union, 
under one supreme, controlling, uniting national government, arrang- 
ing how much of their individual liberties they should surrender, and 
protecting their remaining privileges behind insurmountable barriers, 
to defend them to the last hour. It has been well called “the finest 
political spectacle of history.” 

The first number of the Federalist was published in the New York 
Journal, October 27th, 1787, and the entire series of eighty-five num- 
bers, was completed in August of the next year. The essays at once 
excited intense interest throughout the entire country, and their sur- 
passing merits have preserved them for all time from the fate of the 
other controversial writings. For none demonstrate so convincingly, 
the great struggle of a Confederate Republic and a Free Government. 
None are so liberal in thought, so conservative in expression. None 
so combine comprehensiveness and precision. None exhibit such deep 
theoretic wisdom, and common-sense, so bold. The style is clear, 
logical, concise, with a sincerity that charms, even before conviction. 
34 
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Its masterly expositions have given birth to American Constitutional 
Law, which is thus placed above all arbitrary discussions, and in the 
domain of legal truth. Its great strength consists in the application 
of elementary principles of Government, to practical administration. 
As he learns, more and more, this exalted teaching, he feels that the 
Federalist was written, not for the exigencies of one nation, not for a 
single period, but for all time, for the education of advancing human- 
ity. The voice of the ages, it expresses the lesson learned in six 
thousand years. Separate not liberty and law, for both are perverted ; 
the one becomes lawless, the other, despotic. Unquestionably, the 
Federalist seemed the adoption of the Constitution. Washington as- 
serted it, and the popular judgment confirmed him. To-day reaffirms 
the verdict of former days, for the Federalist is a great oracle of free- 
dom, “a defense of those sacred rights of mankind, which are not to 
be rummaged for, among old parchments or musty records, but which 
are written as with a sunbeam by the hand of divinity itself, and can 
never be erased or polluted by mortal power.”’ 

The prominent political lesson of the Federalist is an all important 
one. Itis this. That an adequacy of power is not lodged in the 
federal head. Security demands a supremacy of power. But such a 
power, fully competent to its objects, is incompatible with the nature 
of confederation. Theoretically, therefore, a confederacy is weak, a 
lasting one, impossible. Short-lived, tumultous, discordant, this is 
a priori in its character. Summon history, and hear the confirma- 
tions. The Amphictymic and Achean League went down under a 
wave of violence and feud. The United Provinces present only a de- 
ceptive strength and glory. The Helutic Leagues deluged unhappy 
Switzerland with blood. The Germanic Confederation does not even 
offer a pretense of concert. Let our own confederation, with its mis- 
erable failure, end the sad catalogue. Everywhere, is the same mis- 
take ; everywhere, is a subordination not of the federal members, but 
of the federal head; everywhere, is an apotheosis of a false principle ; 
everywhere, is consequent ruin. “The great and radical vice,” the 
Federalist declares, “consists in the principle of legislation for states 
or governments, in their corporate or collective capacities, as contra- 
distinguished from the individuals of which they are composed.” 
Nationality must therefore be engrafted upon federalism. Hence 
the constitution acts on individuals. It is a union, a living bond be- 
tween the People of the United States. The incarnation, thus, of 
free government, popular, universal, comprehensive. Centralization, 
too, was escaped,—centralization that destroys individuality; that 
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makes a nation a great machine, that is as despotic as absolutism. 
It may bestow an appearance of order; may repress petty misde- 
meanors; but vigor, energy and elasticity is gone. Profound monu- 
ments, great expansions, deep convictions are prevented, and instead 
is an apathy, and impotence and community of thought that is de- 
grading. Self-government, then, and decentralization are the shining 
stars in the western constellation. The States, the whole people and 
the United States are in perfect harmony. The fundamental charac- 
ter of nationality which can alone save us from disintegration is still 
in accordance with the reserved rights of the States, which in their 
turn consecrate the sovereign rights of the people, and which are the 
firmest barrier against centraliztion. That glory of order which 
reigns throughout the eternal universe, almost finds here its coun- 
terpart. 

The new Constitution, then, has no precise parallel among historical 
developments. It is the result of an analysis. It personifies the 
combination of free individuality with association in a self-conscious 
democracy. Fortunate indeed was it that “the plan was a plan of 
accommodation.” We were saved, thus, from a monarchy, saved 
from an aristocracy, saved from a democracy. Our enemies assert 
that the plan was not a logical one. Logical it may not have been, 
but it was the true one. They declare that our present condition is 
an experimental one. Be it so, be itso. After successful experiment 
comes generalization. To-day, too, the thick cloud of battle may 
shut off from the eyes of some, the radiance of the Republican prin- 
ciple. So may the burning of a little straw hide the everlasting stars, 
but they still abide, and will shine forever. 

Milton’s sublime conception finds here its most perfect realization : 
“The State—a great christian man, of mighty limbs and large mem- 
bers, compact in virtue and body.” Thus this government of checks 
and counter-checks, this equipoise of powers, this union of a monar- 
chy and republic, is the master-piece of human ingenuity,—the high- 
est expression of civilization, the last product of a free, progressive, 
enduring christianity. 














IDEAL AND REAL. 


MDeal and Real. 


LONG ago in distant ages, 
Ages dimly known, 
Faintly traced in storied pages, 


On an island throne, 


Wasa city reared with stately 
Columns. All alone, 
Calm in beauty, it sedately 


Sat upon its island throne. 


With its brazen pillars splendid, 
Massive brass and sculptured stone, 
Bright as if from heaven descended 


O’er the ocean far it shone. 


On its thousand golden towers 
Sailors from afar 

Gazing, longing. wore the hours : 
But as if on some bright star 

Gazed they cnly. Mystic powers 


Kept them aye afar. 


Happy they within that city dwelling; 
For like those, who deep in dreams, 
Know not sorrow’s dirges knelling, 
Know not joy’s tumultuous pieans swelling, 
And to them the real alone unreal seems 
Theirs were mystic dreamy pleasures, 
As in story old 


Lotus-eaters heard fantastic measures, 


Harps unseen poured forth their golden treasures, 


And amid the strains, old ocean’s murmur rolled 


Beautiful but fleeting fancies 

Ever filled their thought. 
Angel voices spoke to them in trances, 
Angel faces met their upturned glances 


Greeting them unsought. 
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Without care or thought of living, 
Knowing naught of death, 

Sustenance kind nature giving, 

Carelessly her gifts receiving, 
Calmly they drew breath. 


But sometimes, when calm the sun was setting, 
Strange new thoughts they seemed to feel ; 

All their apathy forgetting, 
They would blindly yearn for earnest life and real. 


And at length some passion fiercely sweeping 
Over them, awoke to higher things; 
Gave them earnest toil and earnest weeping, 


All the pains and pleasures labor brings. 


And they worked and hoped and suffered, 
Prayed on bended knee,— 
Losing all their listless life had offered, 
Gaining life and death and immortality. 
R. E. § 
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The Right and Crime of Revolution. 


Y 


BY WALTON W. BATTERSHALL. 


Tue end of man is the development of character. In the fulfill- 
ment of this end, he is endowed with social instincts, and placed in 
social relations. For its protection, he is hedged about with rights, 
whioh are neither the fictions of law, nor the concessions of society, 
but the outgrowth of his nature, original, necessary and inviolate. 
These prerogatives, on account of man’s social relations, demand 


something more than subjective recognition, or personal enforcement. 
They must be embodied in objective forms. They must be guaran- 
teed by an impersonal authority. This is the generic conception of 
33* 
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the State, which, though the product of its own natural law, finds its 
origin in the recognition of the individual, and attains its end in the 
protection of those rights, by which the individual fulfills his nature, 
and advances to his perfected glory. It is society itself, formed upon 
the relation, and for the guardianship of individual rights. 

The state is obviously bound by the necessity of doing all that 
will secure the great end of its being. This necessity involves sove- 
reign power, the source of all vested authority, but itself, individual, 
absvlute, inalienable, acting by its own inherent impulse, and drawing 
from its own inexhaustible plentitude. The jural society, being thus 
the perennial fountain of all power, must have a voice to express, and 
an arm to execute its sovereignty. This voice is Law; this arm is 
Government. 

We have here disclosed the logical order of dependence. First, the 
man, an immortal soul armed with rights essential to the fulfillment 
of his destiny. Second, the state, the community of individuals, en- 
dowed with all original and ultimate sovereignty, necessary for the 
protection of those rights. Third, the law, the enacted voice of that 
sovereignty, including custom, judicial decisions, charters and consti- 
tutions. Finally, government, the instituted agent of that voice, 
comprehending the ruling dynasty, the supreme executive, and the 
subordinate grades of officials. The state, the law, the government, 
all are created for, and amenable to the individual. 

The question now arises, What if the law or the government fail 
to realize, or utterly subvert the end of the jural organization? There 
is but one answer. Society, by the absolute value of the individual, 
and by virtue of its inherent authority, is empowered, nay, obligated to 
change the law or the government. This is the abstract right of 
revolution,—a right derived from, and supplementary to the other pri- 
mordial rights,—a right based, not upon the absolutism of the major- 
ity, not upon the might of an organized faction, but upon the sove- 
reignty of our human nature. 

sut let us consider more specifically the political exigencies which 
justify the exercise of this right. 

Government is the repository of vested power. All power, by an 
organic law, tends to centralize. In history, therefore, Government 
often means an individual will. The supreme executive, clothed with 
the more dazzling attributes of authority, arrogates an absolute pre- 
rogative, and becomes, in the pliable fictions of royalty, the living 
law, the personified state, the representative of God. In the exercise 


of his kingly privileges, he often becomes the oppressor of society, a 
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tyrant, despoiling humanity of its sacred rights, and attacking the 
fundamental institutions of the state. Shall we say sovereignty re- 
sides with the ruler? Is not rather the king the delegated conserva- 
tor of the public welfare? Is not the royal arm bound by the iron 
fetter of the law? Is not the throne overshadowed by the awful pres- 
ence of Justice? The monarch is a creature, the representative of 
an institution, the irstrument of the social will. “The King’s pre- 
rogative is to defend the people’s liberties,” was the confession of a 
tyrant. ‘The compacts and charters of history are declarations ut- 
tered by royalty itself .of its ultimate responsibility to the individual. 
Tyranny then dissolves allegiance. Society, aroused or stung by op- 
pression, rises in the might of its absolute worth, and drags the crim- 
inal from his prostituted seat of authority. It impeaches him before 
the tribunal of that sovereignty whose service he has vivlated, whose 
majesty he has insulted, whose vengeance he has dared. It smites 
him in the name of law, and presents his death as an offering sacred 
to Him, whose throne is eternal justice. 

Political institutions moreover, equally with magistrates, may sub- 
vert the purpose of their being. The law itself may become the 
stronghold of the tyrant. Constitutions may fail to embody the po- 
litical ideas of the people. The charters enacted in the twilight of 
the national civilization may be inadequate to the enlarged capacities, 
and repress the growing activities of society. The whole organism 
of the state may be hopelessly corrupt, effete or oppressive, resting 
like an incubus upon the body politic, stifling all public spirit and 
individual growth. Again, shall we say, sovereignty resides with 
the law? Is society helpless when institutions enact injustice and 
organize misery? Nay, it has one ultimate remedy,—Revolution. 

Certain theorists teli us that governments are subject to the laws 
of organic growth. Change, they say, must be effected by the slow 
processes of assimilation. Reform is the last resort of an outraged 
people. We believe that political institutions conform rather to the 
laws of spiritual development. ‘They partake of a moral character, 
and, as the soul of man, in a moment of struggle and consecration, is 
transfigured by the power of a mighty purpose, so constitutions, in 
great crises of the state, feel the sudden impulse of social forces, and 
become instinct with the principles of a higher national life. Revolu- 
tion is political regeneration. 

Let us recur to the teachings of history. In a rude, lawless age, 
a great institutor arises, and founds a government, in accordance with 
the opinions, and adapted to the capacities of existing society. Man 
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however bears within him the necessity of progression. The instincts 
of liberty work like leaven in the popular heart. With the diffusion 
of science, commerce and christianity, the nation attains a broader 
political culture, and conceives new ideas of political excellence. 
The despotic principle, which fulfilled its legitimate purpose as a 
schoolmaster, organizing the chaotic forces of barbarism, and evoking 
order, security and industry, no longer excused by the public neces- 
sity, or sanctioned by the public will, becomes a tyrant. The institu- 
tions which served to nationalize the people, no longer the symbols of 
a living political faith, become the instruments,of oppression, and the 
bulwarks of injustice. In the light of an advanced civilization, and 
by the great, unwritten statute of the state, they stand condemned. 
In vain society, by the mild methods of reform, attempts to execute 
its sentence against prerogatives venerable by prescription, entrenched 
in self-interest, and enforced by violence. At last it resorts to the 
sword, and, in the long agony of revolution, wrests from the reluctant 
throne the recognition of its natural rights, and the guarantees of a 
larger liberty. Such is the history of the English constitution. The 
Magna Charter, the Petition of Right, and the Bill of Rights,—the 
great testaments of Anglican freedom, each are the product of a na- 
tional convulsion. Such must be the history of the centralized pow- 
ers of the continent, and the colossal despotisms of Asia. Revolu- 
tions are the birth-throes of constitutional liberty. Amid the sub- 
version of dynasties and the surrender of prerogatives, humanity 
slowly upbuilds the republic—the ideal state, where institutions per- 
petuate reform, and where law is the enacted will, and government 
the elected wisdom of a free people. 

We have stated the conditions which justify revolution. As in its 
abstract conception, it is the supplement of natural rights, so in its 
legitimate exercise, it is the sum of moral duties. The question now 
remains, what are the /imitations to the exercise of this right? We 
will attempt to indicate some of the circumstances which may make 
revolution the chief of crimes. 

Slight or temporary injustice does not warrant revolution. While 
government is a divinely appointed necessity, all governments are hu- 
man and defective. No law is devised by the supremest wisdom. No 
administration is conducted in the most perfect integrity. Indeed, 
the value of political institutions depends less upon theoretic perfec- 
tion than upon historic association, and adaptability to the habits and 
temper of the people. A ruler then may overstep the exact bounda- 
ries of the law, or the law may fail to subserve the complete ideal of 
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the state, and yet society, by the value of its own existence, and by 
the sacredness of that which, in any measure, protects its interests, is 
bound to submission and obedience. Revolution is political self-de- 
fense, and, while no ethical science can define the precise quantity of 
injustice which authorizes an appeal to the ultimate remedy, a simply 
defective organization affurds a people no pretext for instituting a 
carnival of blood, and upturning the foundations of government. 

Again, factions and lawless uprising is not legitimate revolution. 
Society at large is alone vested with the right to lay violent hands 
upon the institutions of the state. ‘True, a single mind may appear 
as a teacher of reform or a leader of revolt, but he is invested with 
no sanctions of class or party. He feels the inspiration of the ideas 
which float in the political atmosphere of the age. He makes articu- 
late the thought which strives in the heart of the people. He per- 
forms a deed which is answered by the deeds of a nation. Society, 
moreover, even in overturning governinent, is bound by the obligations 
of law. Better an organization of slaves than a community of sava- 
ges. Revolutionists must possess something more than a talent for 
destruction. From a day of anarchy, it is theirs to evoke an age of 
order. Revolution means aspiration. Murder, rapine, and conflagra- 
tion are not the altar-stairs of the Ideal. The most awful spectacle 
of history is France, delirious with despair, celebrating bloody rites 
in the name of Justice, and offering the mangled limbs of the state at 
the prostituted shrine of Liberty. 

Finally, the existence of free institutions preclude justifiable revo- 
lution. The end of political reform is civil liberty,—the guarantees 
of those rights which are necessary to the full developmeet of the in- 
dividual, and the highest well-being of the state. When these guar- 
antees are secured by institutions, vital, self-acting organisms, either 
developed from long established laws and usages, or enacted at once 
into being and action, and especially when these institutions are har- 
monized in one vast, central organism of government, society can le- 
gitimately execute its will, only through that instrument, which itself 
has created, and has for its highest interest to perpetuate. In the 
representative republic.—the perfected expression of the state,—the 
institution which unites the two poles, around which all history re- 
volves, Progress and Conservation, the ability to reform precludes the 
right to revolutionize. The struggle which now convulses our west- 
ern continent, can therefore, by no distortion of political casuistry, be 
styled a justifiable revolution. It is treason against society. It at- 
tacks that system of government by which alone all rights are secured, 
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and all grievances redressed. It assails those institutions, hy whose 
action reform is made legislative, and under whose protection, human- 
ity shall advance to its full inheritance of liberty. 

Such are the exigencies which justify, and the conditions which pro- 
scribe Revolution. Without attempting to nicely trace the frontier of 
right and wrong, we can say, to sum up, that revolution, as a duty, 
means armed reform. It is Progress unsheathing his sword. It is 
the State, through toil and blood, struggling to higher levels of politi- 
cal life, and building more ample edifices of popular liberty. As a 
crime, it means organized anarchy. It is Iconoclasm bearing a fire- 
brand. It is a faction, blind with passion, grasping the pillars of law, 
and burying society beneath the ruined fabric of government. 


SONG. 


Farewell, Potomac. 


FLow on in thy grandeur, Potomac, 
There is beauty and strength in thy tide, 
And over thy war-wasted borders 


The symbols of Freedom abide. 


Sut my heart is not with thee, Potomac, 
All honored and proud though thou be, 
For the streams of the norcthlands are brighter, 


And fond ones are waiting for me. 


In my dreams I oft see their bright faces 
In the home of my childhood afar, 
Where they wait the slow roll of the seasons, 


To welcome me back from the war. 


There's a mother who watches at midnight, 
And prays when the world is asleep ; 
There are brothers whose hearts are impatient, 


And sisters who secretly weep. 
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And when the “ Retreat” has been sounded, 
And God’s pickets are out in the sky, 
The voice of another still dearer 
Floats tenderly, tremblingly by. 


From a spirit grown weary with watching 
Where Love’s deathless watch-fires burn, 

It comes on the breath of the evening 
And whispers, ‘“ My soldier, return.” 


Farewell to thy waters, Potomac, 
May they murmur for aye to the free, 
But the streams of the northlands are brighter, 


And fond ones are waiting for me. 


oo 





Memorabilia Palensia. 


Wooden Spoon Promenade Concert. 


Helmsmuller’s Band, so justly popular among us, gave a Promenade Concert on 
Monday evening, June 20th, under the auspices of the Spoon Committee. Those 
who attended, pronounce it one of the most brilliant and recherche affairs ever held 
in Musie Hall. The Band discoursed the sweetest of Music, the ladies were never 
more bewitchingly beautiful, and 

“No sleep till morn 
When youth and pleasure meet 


To chase the glowing hours with flying feet,” 


was the motto ofall. Nothing occurred to mar the enjoyment of the evening, and 
the Class of 65 may well feel proud of their Committee who so happily provided 


an entertainment reflecting credit upon themselves, the Class and the College. 


Wooden Spoon. 
This most unique and novel entertainment of the College year, came off at Music 
Hall, Tuesday evening, June 2l1st. 
We desire to offer our hearty congratulations to the “immortal nine” for the 
rich and varied entertainment afforded. 
If we were to find any fault, it would be to say what every member of the Class 


feels, that in the matter of seats they thought themselves aggrieved. They cannot 
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see the propriety or necessity of distributing all the best seats in the Hall to 
strangers, and the allotment of the most undesirable tothe class. Itis by no means 
unreasonable or selfish to desire for our friends from abroad the best seats the house 
affords. If the Exhibition is not a Class affair, as we have always supposed, then 
throw it open to the public and give us at least an equal chance. For ourself we 
do not care, but we could not with equable temper on that night, above all others, 
show our ladies to a back or side seat. We speak for the benefit of classes to come. 
The opening load we beg leave to say was not so much of a “ hit” as we expected. 
It could not have been the product of any very deep thought, and that of last year 

The Salutatory, by Miles G. Hyde, of Cortlandt, N. Y., was an effort “ worthy of 


the man and the occasion.” It was replete with 


and year before were certainly more striking and appropriate. 





hits and piquant allusions 
which elicited frequent and long continued applause. There was a vein of happy 


humor running through it which betokened the irrepressible mirth for which that 





gentleman is distinguished. The tradegy of Virginia abounded in extravaganza 
and burlesque, the parts were well assigned and the individual traits of the actors 
displayed to good effect. The Colloquy, “ Letters home,” was a humorous represen- 
tation of a very peculiar and interesting feature of College life, which students, 
sires, and the Faculty could all understand and appreciate. Through a most un- 
happy mistake, the curtain fell before it was finished, and we must assign it to the 
category of those things of which more might have been made. The philosophical 
oration on “ the Tessalated peculiarities of sublunary particles,” was an exhaustive 
It 


was delivered with an easy manner and distinct enunciation, and was one of the 


and lucid explication of a subject with which Mr. Buell has long been fami 





richest novelties ¢ 


f the evening The presentation speech by T. J. Brown, was 


appropriate and of the right length, while the reply of the modest recipient, G. T. Ford, 





indicated i ting terms his appreciation of the gift. which is a deserved testimonial of 


heart-felt esteem and affection on the part of a whole Class. Weare not inclined to 





ut we cannot say that the singing was magnificent. Our College music 





be quer ile 
is confessedly popular, and a judicious selection, added to the employment of the 
best talent, could not fail to please far better. We could not but regret the omis- 


sion of the poem which we doubt not from Mr. Brown's former efforts in the poetic 





line, would | been fully equal to our hig 





h anticipati Thus passed an occa- 


} 





sion to wl recur with fondest recollec is, and the Class of ’65 





nemory Whi 


having made its parting bow, regretfully gives up the jollity of Junior year, and 


advances to the dignity and duty of Senior life 


[We yield to the general wish, and publish Mr. Hyde's oration, though it needs 
the inimitable address of the speake r to set it off. Wedo it, too, without Mr. 
Hyde's consent, and if he has any maledictions on account of the liberty we take. 
we beg him to visit them upon the heads of his friends, who so earnestly urge its 
publication ] 

Latina Salutatoria. 

Oh omnes present on this festive eve, to cheer us cum your kindly smiles, pro 
novem, pro Class of 65, vos gratulor, vos saluto. 

Oh Professores, Tutores, Inquisitores! (si forte of your clickum adsint) I rejoice 


muchly to see you in hoc loco, where flunks et “id omne genus” are never known. 
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May you find plus joyum, in jocosa spoona, quam potes, in eo dormitorio, where you 
delight to bore us. Vos, etiam vos, saluto. Pax vobiscum! 

Cochleaureati Seniores! Jolliest jollicissimorum, e pluribus novem! vos gratu- 
lor. Alas! Alas! “ Fugaces anni labuntur.” Soon your light barks glidebunt 
from this peaceful harbor, into the rough oceanum of life. Sed nisi I am greatly 
sold, recordatio Spooni will lighten up your obscurissimam diem, and waken many 
superbissimos smilos. Iterum vos gratulor. 

Oh Freshmanes! Puerculi, Infantissimi, et Sleepi! Vos saluto. Quot humid- 
days clamavistis at the still hour of twilight, ‘“ Perdidi Umbrellam!” Quot dies 
have you shaken quoad limbos while THE Professor was pouring “ Greek Fire” ab 
ejus mortar! Quot sleepless noctes have you passed, armed with clubibus, expec- 
tantes Sophomores! Qua singulare modo do you paratis for examination! Not 
long ago, ego ipse vidi three Freshmanes bear domum. unum et semi gallons alem, 
to help eos in cramming. Putebam their examination would be ‘ post mortem;’ 
tamen all three passed it living. Sed why do I lingero on these peculiarities? 
Omnes Yalenses Freshmanes fuerunt. Strive earnestly after greatness of soul. 
For such traits, gloria cochlearis, tanquam umbra, will surely follow. 

Sophomores! Ye who love vinum et natalem diem of Washington. better than tuos 
libros, receive nostram salutationem. Quam I pity you! My vox fauf#sus haesit, 
when I think of that monstrum horrendum just before you. Truly inter vos et 
Paradise yawns a gigantissimum gulphum! Many a magnus animus non pass it, 
Sed hearken mihi. Fix your opticos on lignum cochlear, and that will give you 
courage. Ne trust to Eli for success, though he does trust vobis. Ne fracture 
street lampos, for you will need omnem lightem that yon can find. Abjure Moriar- 
tem, Roodem, et Hoadlem. Ne buy any ale, ante biennialem, and Junior year with 
its forty weeks of holiday is yours. 

Oh Seniores! Studentissimi, Literatissimi, et Lazi! Nostram gratulationem ad 
vos extendo. Poenealumni! Poene perfecti! Poene patres familiarum! I wish 
you multum, unmixtum joyum, to-night et semper! 

Oh Juniores! Splendidissimi, Beatissimi omnium! Vos, vos gratulor! Non 


opus to recount your lofty daring, and noble social spirit. Your motto ov Aoyoiet, 





aA” épyoiat, has become your history. Oh classis sexaginta quinque, renowned 
for paucis digs, sed multis men! Spes et splendor of Alma Mater! Maxime, max- 
ime, gaudeo te salutare! 

Dulce ridentes Virgines, Aequales Celestibus! Vos saluto! Quam loveli et 
pretti ye look, dressed up in silks and satins cum flouncibus et furbelows, with ves- 
tra hair ornamenta cum micis, waterfallibus et rats! May the sparkle of your 
oculi nunquam fade. May your cheeks unquam retain their color peacharum. 
May * Tempus edax rerum,” revolvens in hoe globo, find you unchanged except in 
! 


name Oh rubentes Puellae! smile upon this lignum cochlear. Sine vestra favor, 


it has nihil of importance, nihil of interest. Virgines, Seniores, Juniores, Sopho- 


’ 


mores, Freshmanes, vos omnes gratulor, omnes saluto! 


Presentation Day 


Proved to be auspicious in all that could contribute to the comfort and enjoyment 
of visitors assernbled to witness the closing exercises of the Class of '64. At half 
past ten in the morning, a large and fashionable audience was gathered in: he 


34 
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Chapel to listen to the Class oration and poem. The orator was Mr. John W. Teal, 
of East Durham, N. Y. The poet, Mr. Walton W. Battershall, of Troy, N. Y. We 
regret that we were unable to be present. We hear them both spoken of as highly 
creditable to the individuals and the Class. Atnoon the Class, in accordance with 
custom, partook of a collation with the Faculty at Alumni Hall. The exercises of 
the afternoon did not vary from those of other years. The usual Class histories 
were read, abounding in rich incidents set off with the piquancy and wit, for which 
the readers are noted. The reading called forth frequent laughter ard applause as 
the peculiar vices or virtues of some unlucky fellow were paraded before the crowd. 
The reading through, came the last sad parting scene. No wonder that many eyes 
were moistened with tears and many voices hoarse with emotion. Never more will 
the Class assemble with unbroken ranks. They separate to join others in the stern 
work of life. And by and by, as one revisits these scenes, he will tell of those 
who have passed away from the conflict of life to the welcome rest above. The last 
hearty grasp having been given, the ivy planted, the old halls visited, the President 
and Professors saluted, and the twilight shadows had deepened into darkness. 

And so another Class has gone and we, most unworthily, are to fill their places. 
We desire here to express our regret that the Class of ’65 were not on hand to give 
the appropriate and customary salute. It may be no justification to say that the 
apparent slight was the result only of misapprehension. And yet it will suffice to 
show that the cordial good feeling which has always existed between the two Classes 
yet remains unbroken. They have left behind them the pleasantest recollections, 
andin behalf of 65 we wish each member of '64 a hearty God speed, wherever in 
this wide world duty may call him. 


De Forest Orations. 


On Friday afternoon June 24th, occurred the speaking for the De Forest Gold 





Medal. The following is a list of the speakers and their subjects: 


I. Americanisms in Literature. by Alanson Douglas Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 
II. The Right and the Crime of Revolution, by George Spring Merriam, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
III. The Federalist, by Charles Larned Atterbury, New Albany, Ind. 
IV. The Right and the Crime of Revolution, by Walton Wesley Battershall, 
Troy, N. Y. ; , 
V. The Right and the Crime of Revolution, by John William Sterling, Stratford, 
Conn. 
VI. The Federalist, by Henry Paine Boyden, Worcester Mass. 
The medal intended for ‘‘that scholar of the Senior Class who shall write and 
pronounce an English oration in the best manner,” was awarded to H. P. Boyden, 
of Worcester, Mass. His oration appears in this number. 


Boat Race. 


So many here Presentation Week expressed a wish to see a boat race, and 
especially to get a glimpse of those dear boys, who are going to pull against Har- 
vard this summer, that Thursday morning, June 23, the Commodore gave out that 
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there would be a boat race that afternoon at 2.30. Short as the notice was, and in 
spite of the fact that both of the University strokes and one of the Sophomore crew 
were under the weather, yet all the boats were on hand with their complements o 
men. 

The course was short, from the Pavilion to the East Haven shore and back. 
First came a little scrub between Undine barge and second Varuna shell, in which 
Varuna surprised everybody by giving out, leaving the field to the Undine, which 
took the scrub prize of thirty cents. Then came the big scrub between the Univer- 
sity, Sophomore and Freshman boats, It was a queerand exciting race. A decent 
start,—then breaking of rudder wires,—a foul,—energetic language on the part of 
eoxswain,—chuckling in third boat that didn’t foul.—oars out of rowlocks,—then a 
pretty spurt to the stake,—University ahead,—exciting turn,—foul No. 2,—then 
away on the home stretch,—stretcher lost,—consequent stopping and yelling,— 
Sophomores catch up,—and then with the Sophomore bow alongside the Univer- 
sity boat, the rest of the race was rowed at a dashing pace. The University win- 
ning by a length, the Sophomores close at their heels, and the Freshmen calmly 


coming up in the most beautiful style, half a minute later. 


College Regatta. 


Though not yet formally decided, it is we believe generally understood that the 
College Regatta will come off at Worcester, on Friday the 29th of July, the day 
. after Commencement. 
We do not hazard a prediction as to the result, for when 


“Greck meets Greek, 
Then comes the tug of War.” 


The best wishes of every Yalensian go with our athletic crew, and we hope that 
they may return with the well earned laurei of victory, and of course the Champion 
flag. 

We append the challenge of Yale, and Harvard’s reply, deeming it a matter of 
interest to all. 


(CHALLENGE.) 
Mr. Curtis — 
In behalf of Yale College I hereby challenge Harvard to pull 
a race for the championship during the present summer, at such exact time and 
place as shall hereafter be mutually agreed upon. 
§. C. PIERSON, 
Com. Yale Navy. 
New Haven, June 15th, 1864. 


(ANSWER.) 
Mr. PIERSON :— 
I the undersigned in behalf of the Harvard Uuiversity crew 
accept your challenge to row this summer. 
HORATIO G. CURTIS, 
Cambridge, June 18th, 1864. 
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As we go to press, we are informed by our ubiquitous Commodore, that the final 
arrangements for the coming Regatta have been made. It is decided that the race 
will come off at Worcester, on Friday, the 29th of July, as above stated. We 
have heard it doubted whether the city authorities would allow the gathering, in 
consequence of the uproar and damage which report says, attended the last race. 
We append a communication from some of tue solid citizens of Worcester, which 


sets the matter at rest. We feel sure that their hospitality will not be abused, 


WorcesTER, June 21st, 1864. 
Gentlemen, Members of the New England College Boat Clubs : 
The undersigned, having learned that arrangements are making for a College 
Regatta, the next Summer vacation, desire formally to express the wish of many 
citizens of Worcester, that this city be selected as the scene of the proposed reun- 


ion. The young men of the respective Colleges are assured of a cordial welcome. 
JOHN S. BALDWIN, ISAAC DAVIS, 
STEPHEN SALISBURY, Jr, A. H. BULLOCK, 
AND OTHERS. 


Gymnastic Exhibition. 


The opening of the Gymnasium was celebrated by a gymnastic exhibition. Part 
only of the students were admitted for lack of room, and the excluded, unwilling to 
wait for their turn, nearly spoiled the entertainment by yells, horns and brick-bats. 
Ro the original intention of an annual exhibition was not carried out. We are how- 
ever happy to state that a plan has at length been devised, which has afforded a 
gymnastic entertainment highly gratifying to all parties. 

The apparatus in the west half of the building was removed, a student band was 

I 
proceeds going to the Navy, and Saturday evening a brilliant audience was treated 


extemporized from our new Sophomore Class, tickets were issued at fifty cents, the 


to a series of unique performances by the best 





rmnasts of the University. They 
were dressed in full circus costume, and their fine physique might prove that Col- 
lege life does not necessitate puny forms. If one might judge by the prompt and 
frequent applause or the words of enthusiastic approval from all present, the per- 
formance was an entire success. We add below a list of performers and perform- 
ances. The programme was finished at about ten. 

We feel sure that if continued, such an exhibition will prove a very attractive 
feature of presentation week. 

In this connection we may add that Mr. Tritton has resigned the Janitorship of 
the gymnasinm. His gentlemanly kindness makes us sorry to part with him, and 
besides where shall we get our hair cut and moustaches developed ? 

We beg leave to add one word on a great lack of the Gympasium,—bath rooms. 

We believe the faculty have already thought of such an addition, we hope they 
may soon find the idea feasible. We would not have them free. Let the price be 
half that in the city, ten cents for instance, and the bath rooms would prove a richly 
paying investment, while they would greatly increase the comfort and benefit to be 
derived from our noble gymnasium. 

One word more, (if the printer has rooin.) Don’t cut or steal the papers. They 
are piaced on file to be read by all; after they have been thus read most of them can 
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be had of the Janitor. Only this evening we stepped in to read an article in the 
Post on Presentation, and found the center of it torn out by some over greedy 


knowledge seeker. Don’t cut the papers! 


PROGRAMME. 
MUSIC. 
1 Calisthenies. 7 Ladders. 
2 Indian Clubs. 8 Fencing and Broadswords. 
Inclined Pole. II. A. Strmson and B. C. Rigas. 
3+ Dumb Bells. 9 Double Trapeze. 
{ Verticle Rope. E. DaGGett and H. T. POWELL. 
4 Parallel Bars. 10 Single Bar. 
5 Rings. 11 Pyramids. 
6 Slack Rope. 12. Tumbling. 
13 Batout Leaps. 
COMMITTEE. 
H. B. Barnes, G. F. Hawley, B. C. Riggs, 
J. E. Brooks, F. A. Judson, H. A. Stimson, 
S. H. Chapman, G. F. Lewis, W. Stone, 
FE. Daggett, J. A. Moore, B. Vincent, 
C. R. Forrest, S. C. Pierson, L. C. Wade, 
T. Greenwood, H. T. Powell, EK. M. Williams, 


A. 8S. Wurts. 


Prizes. 


The following is a list of the prizes announced by the President, in Chapel, June 


22, after the Presentation Exercises: 


English Composition, Class ’66. 


IST DIVISION. 2D DIVISION. 3D DIVISION. 
Ist. Prize, C. H. Adams, EK. Y. Hincks, C. M. Southgate, 
2d. Prize, James Brand, L. Hall, W. S. Packer, 
3d. Prize, Hamilton Cole, F. N. Judson, S. B. St. John. 


Woolsey Scholarship, (Class of 67.) 
P. R. Taft 
Hurlburt Scholarship, (Class of "67.) 
T. L. Day. 
Prize extraordinary for Excellence in Latin Prose Composition. 
H. M. Dexter. 
Mathematical Prizes. ('67.) 
Ist. Prize—H. T. Eddy, 
2d. Prize—W. A. McKinney. 
34° 
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Yale College Appointments for Commencement- Class of 
1864. 








Valedictory—Isaac P. Pugsley, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Salutatory—Charles G. Rockwood, Newark, N. J. 


Philosophical Orations—George S. Merriam, Springfield, Mass.; William H. 
Palmer, Stonington. 


ORATIONS. 


Lewis F. Whitin, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Francis E. Woodruff, Morristown, N. J 
William J. Chandler, Montrose, Penn. 
Walter Judson, Bristol. 

John W. Beach, Millington 

Henry P. Boyden, Worcester, Mass. 
Theodore W. Hopkins, Oberlin, O. 
James P. Hoyt, Coventry, N. Y. 
Orson 8S. Wood, East Windsor, Ct. 
Timothy M. Griffing, Riverhead, N. Y 
Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, O. 

Ralph Wheeler, Stonington. 

Francis E. Loomis, New Haven, 
Horace D. Paine, Woonsocket, R. I 
David G. Lapham, Manchester, N. Y 
Daniel L. Coit, Norwich Town. 
Samuel C. Darling, St. Stephen, N. B 
John W. Teal, East Durham, N. Y. 
Edwin F. Warren, Fredonia, N. Y 
Murray C. Shoemaker, Glendale, O. 
Job Williams, Worcester, Mass. 
Charles M. Whittlesey, Newark, N. J 
John W. Sterling, Stratford. 

Orson G. Dibble, Cortland, N. Y 
Walton W. Battershall, Troy, N. Y 
Mosely H. Williams, Terryville, 
James H. Van Gelder, Catskill, N. ¥ 





DISSERTATIONS 


Henry M. Whitney, Northampton, Mass 
Joseph Lanman, Norwich Town. 
Charles F. McLean, New Hartford, N. Y 
Arthur Phinney, Gorham, Me. 

Charles L. Atterbury, New Albany, Ind. 
Lewis Gregory, Wilton. 

Frederic H. Betts, New Haven. 

Edward M. Williams, Chicago, Ill 
Thomas Hooker, Hartford. 














and the “ Atlantic.” 
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DISPUTES. 


John A. Williamson, New London, 0. 
Howard E. Pratt, Essex. 

Clarence L. Westcott, Wilton. 

James B. Tyler. New Haven. 
Edward W. Bell, Killingworth. 


George W. Benjamin, New Haven 
Charles H Burnett, Philadelphia. 
George F. Lewis, Bridgeport. 
Theodore Fitch, Delhi, N. Y. 
Albert H. Van Etten, Albany, N. Y 


Edward T. Mather, Hartford. , 

Clinton L. Conkling, Springfield, Tl. 
Alanson D. Miller, New Haven. 

William A. Ayres, Hartford. 

Charles W. Fifield, East Concord, N. H. 
William G. Peck, West Cambridge, Mass 


COLLOQUIES. 
William EF. Barnett, West Haven. 
Thomas K. Boltwood, Amherst, Mass. 
John J. Edie, Utica, N. Y. 
Albert If. Buck, New York City. 
Wilfred KE. Norton, New Haven. 
Albert S. Wurts, Carbondale, Penn 
Robert 8S. Ives, New Haven. 


Julius L. Parke, New Haven. 

Olof Page, Valparaiso, Chili. 

George Douglass, Albany, N. Y. 
Harry Wilson, Jersey Shore, Penn. 
Frederic A Judson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles D. T. Gibson, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Charles A. Hiller, 
Oliver S White, New Haven. 


New Haven. 


Exchanges. 


We are under obligations for the *‘ Wabash Magazine,” “ Beloit College Monthly,” 
5 5 J 













EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Enitor’s Table. 


READER, we begin our random talk with you to-night, in a most desperately 


savage mood. Not even copious draughts of iced lemonade, the fragrant odor of a 
mild Havana, or the pathetic appeals of our chum, can calm our perturbed spirit, 
or restore us to adecent temper. Why, in the name of Minerva, we have been 
selected as a victim for the “devil,” during these sultry days, is a mystery to us. 
Given several sheets of blank paper, and the Mercury at 95° in the shade, how 
long, think you, one must fish in the inkstand for ideas, before his task is finished ? 
The problem is beyond our grasp. We leave it for those whose minds are fond of 
ingenious speculation. And then to swell the list of our grievances, there has 
been an exodus from the sanctum, and we are left to drive the quill alone, just 
because we refused to satisfy the bibulous propensities of our associates, and “ put 
an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains.” The last we saw of the 
Judge, he was swearing vehemently “by John Rogers,” at the Ladies’ man, be- 
cause the latter had compelled him to give up his seat to a pretty Miss, at Wooden 
Spoon. Of course, the charming creature warbled her thanks in the most winning 
way, but it wouldn’t go down. Perversely obdurate and ungallant is the Judge. 
The Literary man did better; he not only got a good seat for himself, but one for 
his lady, and sat tete-a-tete during the whole evening, which was more than we 
were able to do, and therefore he has our hearty congratulations. We are happy 
to inform our readers that the Editor of the last Number is under an engagement to 
deliver a course of Lectures on Missions, at the different Boarding Schools in the 
city. He is, doubtless, wonderfully felicitous in his treatment of this topic, but if 
he don’t get Misses and Missions confoundedly mixed up, before he gets through, 
then callus a rogue. We almost forgot to mention that a collection will be taken 
up, one-half of which the Board intend to confiscate for convivial purposes. 

Since our last issue, we have passed through the periodical festivities of Presen- 
tation week, and are once more settled down to the daily work of College life. 
Suffice it to say that all the exercises passed off with the usual ec/at, and we hear 
it said that the influx of visitors was never larger or more brilliant. These occa- 
sions are, indeed, bright eras in our College life. And although flunks may loom 
up fearfully before us, and follow each other in rapid succession, yet by a law as 
omnipotent as gravitation, we are irresistibly drawn to the side of the fair ones 
who come here to cheer and enliven us, as we wend our way “ through deep rogds 
and bad weather, with no small difficulty, to our journey’s end.” 

The Sophs have douned their Biennial caps, which the ladies say are unique and 
pretty, and we defer to their judgment in all matters of taste. The Freshmen are 
quite bewildered at their sudden and welcome removal into Sophomore seats. We 
hope that they will wade through Prof. Newton’s Mathematics the coming year with 
as little vituperation as possible. We commend the in-coming Class to their indul- 
gent sympathy. Their quiet and gentlemanly deportment has won the regard of 
all classes, and we sincerely hope they will avoid the coarse habits and blatant 


rowdyism which seem inseparable from Sophomore year. 
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We desire here to express our regret that the most grotesque and innocent per- 
formance connected with College life, the “ Freshman Pow-wow,” has been relent- 
lessly suppressed by order of the Faculty. Certainly no more fitting way can be 
devised for celebrating the glad transition from Freshman to Sophomore year. We 
participated in the “ Pow-wow” of our year, and we feel sure that not a tithe of 
the objections which are valid in the case of Initiation, can be urged against it. 
To be sure the demonstration was as noisy as novel, but the city authorities didn’t 
object to it, and the citizens were amused; so where’s the harm? We very much 
fear the evening is now spent in a manner less becoming, less innocent, more detri- 
mental to morals and health. The occasion will be celebrated; the important ques- 
tion is how ? 

Daniel Pratt, “the great American traveler,” has lately made his advent among 
us, and held forth to admiring crowds, on the Chapel steps. He is still running for 
the Presidency, but is not an advocate of “ miscegenation.” That abominable doe- 
trine he discards, but he has a “theory of second nature,” which he assures us is 
endorsed by President Woolsey, Dr. Bacon, and other scholars and divines, cotem- 
porary with him. The boys nominated him for President, with Mr. Hoadley for 
Vice President, but at Mr. Pratt's urgent solicitation, Mr. H.’s friends magnani- 
mously withdrew his name. Daniel then suggested the name of Mr. Dole, of Ban- 
gor, and this nomination was ratified amid the most uproarious applause. Daniel 
thinks he can run as well as Fremont, though he is not a “ Pathfinder,” and hasn't 
the dashing “Jessie” to back him. Daniel further says that he and Fremont are 
both like Japhet in search of a father, and he'll be hanged if he can’t turn as many 
somersaults as Jolin can, even though he has to leave the house of his friends, and 
hug the bosom of a stranger. <A wise, brave, loyal, logical man,—a second Daniel, 
come to judgment. 

Well, the People and the Baltimore Convention have selected our next President. 
Mr. Hamlin has been thrown overboard, and that indomitable patriot, Andy John- 
son, takes his place on the ticket. Lincoln and Johnson, the rail-splitter and tailor, 
will be elected. 

Grant, by a series of masterly movements, has arrived in the vicinity of Rich- 
mond, We are waiting and praying for that “ unconditional surrender,” which 
Grant has a way of securing, and that way will not fail him now. But what a 
harvest of tears and blood we sre reaping! God pity the bereaved and disconso- 
late ones who mourn because the joy of their life has been taken. 

It 1s known to all that the Connecticut Legislature is now in session. Though it 
takes the members three days to get here from their homes, and about that time to 
return, our reporter, from the Class of °66, one day luckily found them in session. 
He has furnished us a report which we submit, allowing it to speak for itself. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY, ) 
May Session, A. D. 1864. § 
The Chaplain being absent, exercises were commenced by singing the hymn from 
the Watts Collection, 
* What wretched worms are we: 
What shad-ows we pursue !” 
Mr. Hapman, of Coltsburg, objected to turning this edifice into an orthodox 


church. The introduction of religious exercises into legislative proceedings was 
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without precedent, contrary to the Constitution, and a natural result of the accursed 
miscegenation doctrine. 


Mr. Atrous, of Elmton, wished to say nothing that would be offensive to the gen- 
tleman; at the same time he abhorred the principles he had professed, and should 
have expected them to stick in the gentleman’s throat, had he not known his won- 
derful suction power. 


Mr. Hapman, while he entertained the kindliest feelings toward the gentleman 
from Elmton, and had no doubt that he did as well as his limited abilities would 
allow, did not hesitate to say that he considered Mr. Atrous a canting hypocrite, 
and unfit for salesman to a first class clam cart. 


Mr. Atrous expressed his heartfelt gratitude for the gentleman's generous ex- 


pression of his regard, and declared that he felt just so himself sometimes. 


Mr. Ratt, of Thamesville, objected to the further continuation of these expres- 
sions of mutual admiration, as he wished to present a bill for the benefit of the 
Hook and Eye Company, a bill which, he had no doubt, would enlist the sympa- 
thies of all the married members in its favor. If passed, it would help restore the 
Union, bring order out of chaos, and promote domestic felicity. Hooks and eyes 
were a tremendous power in the land, at least so far as his own observation ex- 


tended, for at home he was never head of the family, inside the gate 


The Clerk read the bill as follows :— 
“Mr. Ratt to Mary O'Conner, Dr. 
For washing from May 7th to May 20th, at 50 cents per dozen, - - - $ .87 


Notice to Shad-eaters.—Terms, Cash.” 


Mr. Ratt desired the Clerk to pause there. He should have expected a yearling 
calf, of average ability, to know that this was the wrong bill. 


Mr. Unson, of Copperville, hoped that a subscription would be taken up imme- 
diately, for the benefit of Mr. Ratt’s washerwoman. 


Mr. Tiscoe, of Powderburg, suspected Mr. Unson of truckling to the demands of 
the Irish. He also wondered at Mr. Ratt’s extravagance; as for himself, he had 
never thought of keeping his linen in its circumambient position, when the Consti- 
tution was in danger. Now, when General McClellan, in his New Jersey seclu- 
sion, is carefully avoiding the nomination for the next Presidency, and the women 
of New York City are retrenching, without regard to cost, he hoped that Connecti- 
cut would not be found wanting, and that its law-makers would economize in their 
washing. 

Mr. Noit, of Navy Town, hoped that a meter would be attached to the gentle- 
man from Powderburg, that in future they might calculate the market value of his 
speeches at three dollars per thousand feet. 


Mr. Tiscoe regarded with etherial contempt, the imbecile ravings of the gentle- 
man from Navy Town, &c., thought it would be imprudent for any one of limited 


income to match cents with the gentleman. 


Mr. Noit would simply reply, “Tu quoque.” 
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Mr. Holly, from Greenburg, agreed entirely with both gentlemen, and hoped 
they would settle their virtuous and laudable feelings of mutual resentment, by the 
sugar and lemon process. [Applause.] 


Mr. Allup, of Painfield, said he would feel very grateful if gentlemen of the 
opposition side would refrain from sticking shad vertebrie into him whenever he 
attempted to sleep. He was convinced that many had filled their pockets with 
bones for this purpose; he had been a teacher in the Painville Sunday School for 
several years, but had never before experienced such alarming evidences of total 
depravity. 


Mr. Hapman thought that this bone-sticking was only an hallucination. If the 
gentleman would go back to first principles, and wear a bib at his meals, he thought 
the evil might be remedied. 


Mr. Tiscoe had just been informed that Mr. Endrick, of Button Town, had been 
aspersing his character as a gentleman, and attempting to injure his reputation as 
a legislator, by saying that his appetite outran his capacity ; that continually cho- 
king with shad-bones, he occupied three waiters pounding his back during the 
whole dinner hour, thus depriving many hungry members of their valuable ser- 
vices. He would like to have Mr. Endrick tell him candidly whether he had in- 
tended to villify and slander him. 


Mr. Endrick said that he might have made such remarks, when laboring under 
intense excitement, but upon reflection, he was convinced that shad-eating could no 
more choke Mr. Tiscoe, than too much lager could choke a healthy Dutchman, in 
regular standing. He hoped Mr. Tiscoe would come around and apologize imme- 
diately after adjournment. 


Mr. Tiscoe declared himself satisfied with the explanation of the gentleman from 
Button Town. He had loved him as Jonathan loved David: he also had the high- 
est respect for Mrs. Endrick. Would the gentleman from Button Town be kind 


enough to give him a chew of tobacco? 


Mr. Endrick took the floor, and passed the tobacco, requesting the gentleman to 
cut it thin, as it swelled. 


Mr. Platter here introduced a resolution to amend the Constitution, that soldiers 
in the field might vote. This amendment would require a two-thirds vote of the 


House. 


Mr. Hapman thought we were losing our respect for the Constitution and for 
every thing that was old. There never would be another Democrat in office, if this 
amendment was adopted. If they had wanted to vote, they ought not to have 
engaged in this fratricidal contest. This abolition administration had already 
raised the price of butter, and now, by this amendment, and the tax on stimulants, 
they expect to kill the Democratic party. It could not be did. We thanked the 
gentlemen for their kind attention during his address, 


Mr. Platter wished to save the money which was spent at every election in bring- 
ing soldiers home, and hoped that for the sake of convenience, the amendment 
would be adopted. 
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without precedent, contrary to the Constitution, and a natural result of the accursed 
miscegenation doctrine. 


Mr. Atrous, of Elmton, wished to say nothing that would be offensive to the gen- 
tleman; at the same time he abhorred the principles he had professed, and should 
have expected them to stick in the gentleman’s throat, had he not known his won- 


derful suction power. 


Mr. Hapman, while he entertained the kindliest feelings toward the gentleman 
from Elmton, and had no doubt that he did as well as his limited abilities would 
allow, did not hesitate to say that h 


> considered Mr. Atrous a canting hypocrite, 
and unfit for salesman to a first class clam cart. 


Mr. Atrous expressed his heartfelt gratitude for the gentleman’s generous ex- 


pression of his regard, and declared that he felt just so himself sometimes. 


Mr. Ratt, of Thamesville, objected to the further continuation of these expres- 
sions of mutual admiration, as he wished to present a bill for the benefit of the 
Hook and Eye Company, a bill which, he had no doubt, would enlist the sympa- 
thies of all the married members in its favor. If passed, it would help restore the 
Union, bring order out of chaos, and promote domestic felicity. Hooks and eyes 
were a tremendous power in the land, at least so far as his own observation ex- 
tended, for at home he was never head of the family, inside the gate. 


The Clerk read the bill as follows :— 
“Mr. Ratt to Mary O'Conner, Dr. 
For washing from May 7th to May 20th, at 50 cents per dozen, - - - $ .87 


Notice to Shad-eaters.—Terms, Cash.” 


Mr. Ratt desired the Clerk to pause there. He should have expected a yearling 
calf, of average ability, to know that this was the wrong bill. 


Mr. Unson, of Copperville, hoped that a subscription would be taken up imme- 
diately, for the benefit of Mr. Ratt’s washerwoman. 


Mr. Tiscoe, of Powderburg, suspected Mr. Unson of truckling to the demands of 
the Irish. He also wondered at Mr. Ratt’s extravagance; as for himself, he had 
never thought of keeping his linen in its cireumambient position, when the Consti- 
tution was in danger. Now, when General McClellan, in his New Jersey seclu- 
sion, is carefully avoiding the nomination for the next Presidency, and the women 
of New York City are retrenching, without regard to cost, he hoped that Connecti- 
cut would not be found wanting, and that its law-makers would economize in their 
washing. 

Mr. Noit, of Navy Town, hoped that a meter would be attached to the gentle- 
man from Powderburg, that in future they might calculate the market value of his 
speeches at three dollars per thousand feet. 

Mr. Tiscoe regarded with etherial contempt, the imbecile ravings of the gentle- 
man from Navy Town, &c., thought it would be imprudent for any one of limited 


income to match cents with the gentleman. 


Mr. Noit would simply reply, “Tu quoque.” 
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Mr. Holly, from Greenburg, agreed entirely with both gentlemen, and hoped 
they would settle their virtuous and laudable feelings of mutual resentment, by the 
sugar and lemon process. [Applause.] 


Mr. Allup, of Painfield, said he would feel very grateful if gentlemen of the 
opposition side would refrain from sticking shad vertebrie into him whenever he 
attempted to sleep. He was convinced that many had filled their pockets with 
bones for this purpose; he had been a teacher in the Painville Sunday School for 
several years, but had never before experienced such alarming evidences of total 


depravity. 


Mr. Hapman thought that this bone-sticking was only an hallucination. If the 
gentleman would go back to first principles, and wear a bib at his meals, he thought 
the evil might be remedied. 


Mr. Tiscoe had just been informed that Mr. Endrick, of Button Town, had been 
aspersing his character as a gentleman, and attempting to injure his reputation as 
a legislator, by saying that his appetite outran his capacity ; that continually cho- 
king with shad-bones, he occupied three waiters pounding his back during the 
whole dinner hour, thus depriving many hungry members of their valuable ser- 
vices. He would like to have Mr. Endrick tell him candidly whether he had in- 
tended to villify and slander him. 


Mr. Endrick said that he might have made such remarks, when laboring under 
intense excitement, but upon reflection, he was convinced that shad-eating could no 
more choke Mr. Tiscoe, than too much lager could choke a healthy Dutchman, in 
regular standing. He hoped Mr. Tiscoe would come around and apologize imme- 
diately after adjournment. 


Mr. Tiscoe declared himself satisfied with the explanation of the gentleman from 
Button Town. He had loved him as Jonathan loved David; he also had the high- 
est respect for Mrs. Endrick. Would the gentleman from Button Town be kind 


enough to give him a chew of tobacco? 


Mr. Endrick took the floor, and passed the tobacco, requesting the gentleman to 
cut it thin, as it swelled. 


Mr. Platter here introduced a resolution to amend the Constitution, that soldiers 
in the field might vote. This amendment would require a two-thirds vote of the 
House. 


Mr. Hapman thought we were losing our respect for the Constitution and for 
every thing that was old. There never would be another Democrat in office, if this 
amendment was adopted. If they had wanted to vote, they ought not to have 
engaged in this fratricidal contest. This abolition administration had already 
raised the price of butter, and now, by this amendment, and the tax on stimulants, 
they expect to kill the Democratic party. It could not be did. We thanked the 


gentlemen for their kind attention during his address. 


Mr. Platter wished to save the money which was spent at every election in bring- 
ing soldiers home, and hoped that for the sake of convenience, the amendment 


would be adopted. 
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On the calling of the ayes and noes, it was found that the amendment was pass- 
ed, and Messrs. Unson and Hapman “ passed out.” 

Mr. Allup, at this point, awoke from a refreshing slumber, and as, in his opinion, 
the usual amount of business had been transacted, moved to adjourn. 

The Speaker requested members near the door to give all a fair start in the race 
for the supper table. 

Meeting adjourned till Tuesday next. H. 


This is not bad. We hope for more from the same pen. A visit to the Railroad 
Committee Room, where a furious fight has been going ou between the “ Boston 
and Erie,” and the mythical “ Air Line,” would furnish an abundance of rich ma- 
terial for a supplementary report. 

We confess to a malicious satisfaction in recording the demise of a Sophomore 
Institution, called “ Alpha Sigma Phi.” Though not a member of this Fraternity, 
we have known considerable of its character and influence, and never hesitated to 


denounce it as a pest and a nuisance in the College world. It has long been in 
bad odor with the powers that be. Latterly, few in College have been found so 
poor as to do it reverence, and it departs this life, “ unwept, unhonored and un- 
sung.” 

We all rejoice at the munificent gifts so freely showered upon our noble Univer- 
sity during the past year. The demolition or removal of the shabby buildings 
which have so long cumbered the College grounds, has already commenced, though 
at the present rate of progress, (one building and a half having disappeared in 
three months,) we are unable to determine when the work preliminary to construc- 
tion, will come to an end. Speculation is busy with wild guesses as to the anony- 
mous donor of $90,000 for building a dormitory. The Courier, with habitual and 
inveterate ill-breeding, omits no opportunity to upbraid the Faculty for not disclo- 
sing the name of the giver. Notwithstanding its ebullitions, our dignified Mentors 
move on in undisturbed nity, apparently unconscious of the dangerous spirit 
their reticence has evoked. We are content to know that the money has been 
given fur a worthy object, and though we shall not be domiciled under the new 
roof, we rejoice that those who come after us will enjoy more airy, commodious, 
end desirable apartments. 

We had intended to present our readers with the annual paper descriptive of the 
Senior Class, but those who have the matter in charge, have failed to respond to 


our request. We only hope this interesting paper will be ready for the next issue. 


TO OUR READERS. 


The delay in this issue of the Lit. is due to causes beyond our control. “Copy” 
was furnished our obliging publishers in season for the Number to appear one 
week earlier. The pressure of work upon their establishment made it impossible 


for them to do better. 








